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JAMAICA IN FERMENT. A SIGN 
OF IMPENDING CHANGE 


AMAICA is again in ferment. A recent strike there so paralyzed 
conditions in Kingston that the Mayor resigned in protest 
against this all but abdication of government. The general 
comment is that William Alexander Bustamante, the popular 

leader who has gripped the Island with a powerful labor organiza- 
tion, is the cause of the unexpected upheaval. Because of the em- 
ployment of a non-union man at the Asylum of Kingston the workers 
struck and let the crazed inmates loose to prey upon the property 
and the bodies of the people of the city. It is generally believed that 
if Bustamante can be eliminated everything will proceed without 
such unnecessary outbreaks. 


Who is Bustamante? He is the labor leader who for years 
advocated the unionization of the laboring element of the Island and 
battled a long time with the Government for the recognition of the 
unions. At times the Government jailed him to put an end to his 
efforts, but such persecution made him a hero. He contrived to 
secure his freedom, and when the new constitution with free man- 
hood suffrage and a qualified representative government came to 
Jamaica he ran for the newly created assembly. Bustamante was 
overwhelmingly elected to that body, and he became its dominant 
figure, in some respects the dictator of the policy of the Island. 


Some have said that since his election to the Assembly, Busta- 
mante has tended to go over to the side of the conservative party and 
that Norman Manley is the real leader of the people of Jamaica. 
This assertion, if it is true, merely shows that in a state of revolution 
the masses of oppressed people move so rapidly toward radical change 
that they outrun their leaders. One who is radical for the moment 
may soon be branded as a conservative and relegated to the rear or 
disposed of in more violent fashion. 


The working out of this program in Jamaica, however, has not 
advanced sufficiently to warrant a conclusion as to what the result 
will be. The laboring classes show continued unrest; for, although 
wages have been increased, the industrialists have so increased the 
prices of what is produced that the people are less able to meet the 
high cost of living than they were before the so-called winning of 
the strike. At the same time the profits of the industrialists are kept 
intact as they were before the disturbance. 


These s'gns on the whole indicate that things are not going so 
well in the British Empire. Jamaica is now giving almost as much 
trouble as India. Reconversion has proved to be a perplexing prob- 
lem in these parts. Many people are unemployed and underfed. They 
see no immediate improvement possible under the circumstances; 
and, like most people thus distressed, they turn upon the Government 
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and charge it with failing to do its 
duty by its subjects. Facing this 
danger, the British, throngh their 
representatives, are trying to secure 
from the United States Government 
a loan of four and a half billion 
dollars to finance the military 
forces necessary to hold the Em- 
pire intact. The British and their 
friends in the United States say 
that the loan will be to promote 
trade in such a way as to provide 
a market for United States prod- 
ucts; but the British Empire is 
merely trade at the expense of 
others, and force is always neces- 
sary to keep the channels of trade 
open. 

One reason for urging that this 
loan be granted is that, if some- 
thing is not done to rehabilitate 
England, the country will turn to 


ip 


Communism. This would be a blow 
to industrialists in the United 
States who have capital invested 
in the various parts of the British 
Empire. Much alarm was caused 
by the triumph of the Labor Party 
in England on the platform of 
Government ownership of the Bank 
of England, the facilities of com- 
munication, transportation and the 
production of things essential to 
the life of the nation. Relief came 
when the Labor Government be- 
came about as conservative as the 
one it succeeded and assured the 
world that England will remain 
England. 

This policy may work out all 
right as long as the people can be 
adequately fed and housed. In 
these respects, however, England is 
falling far behind and has become 
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fertile ground for a try-out of the 
very same theories applied in the 
Sovietization of Russia. On this 
side and on that side of the Atlan- 
tie the industrialists would consid- 
er such a change a calamity. They 
say that it would mean the end of 
free enterprise. 

What -they mean by free enter- 
prise is that men with the neces- 
sary vision should be allowed to 
secure a monopoly of the mineral 
areas, of the production of food, 
clothing and shelter and of the 
agencies necessary to transport and 
distribute these things where they 
are in demand. With this so-called 
privilege of free enterprise a few 
shrewd men have become immense- 
ly rich while refusing at the same 
time to increase in proportion to 
their profits the wages of those by 
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whose labors their wealth has been 
accumulated. The laboring classes, 
alive as to what has resulted from 
this inequitable procedure during 
the years, have opened war on 
the industrialists. The employing 
classes agree from time to time to 
increase the wages of employees on 
the condition that they be per- 
mitted to sell at a correspondingly 
higher price the products from the 
labor of the striking workmen. 
This increase in the cost of the spe- 
cial products concerned is reflected 
throughout the economic order and 
so increases the cost of living that 
the laboring classes soon find that 
they are just about where they were 
before the raise in wages was al- 
lowed. Now in the midst of price 
control when an effort to increase 


wages is made with the under- 
standing that employers must not 
increase the prices of their prod- 
ucts to assure the same profits as 
before, the conflict between capital 
and labor reaches an impasse—a 
war that seems to have no end ex- 
cept that of government owner- 
ship. Free enterprise has been 
carried to the extreme of making 
the rich richer and the poor poorer, 
and the clashes seem to have no 
probable result but that of the end 
of ‘‘free enterprise,’’ or no enter- 


prise at all on the part of the in- 
dividual. 

The government, as the liberals 
see it, must cease to exist for the 
industrialists, and restrict itself to 
the advancement of domestic tran- 
quillity and the general welfare. 


LEAVING THE ASSEMBLY HALL 
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Strikes have been carried to the 
extreme of depriving the public of 
the essentials of life, and the gov- 
ernment must step in and say to 
the industrialists that, since they 
have been unable to satisfy labor 
and prevent class strife, the gov- 
ernment itself must take over all 
industries having anything to do 
with the ease and comfort of the 
people. This situation in the Brit- 
ish Empire may be a little more 
acute than elsewhere; but it is be- 
coming world wide and men in 
public life everywhere must take 
note of it. 

The contenders for the old way 
of doing things still believe that 
the best way to settle such matters 
is to resort to the method of shoot- 


(Continued on page 167) 
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PROGRESS IN ART 


By LUCILLE D. Roserts* 


HE past quarter of a century 
has marked an era of un- 
paralleled scientific and tech- 
nical progress. Changes in our so- 
ciety and culture have naturally 
accompanied advances in other 
fields. As a result, our educational 
philosophy has broadened and 
deepened also. The Columbian Ed- 
ucational Association has been an 
effective agency for progressive ac- 
tion in this community. It is very 
fitting that the celebration of the 
25th anniversary of this organiza- 
tion should take place during 
Negro History Week, and that a 
review of the Negro’s achievements 
in several of the arts should high- 
light this celebration. 
The Negro’s contribution to 
musie, drama, literature, and other 
fields is rather well known, but we 


*This manuscript was used as a speech 
for the review of ‘‘The Negro in the 
Fine Arts’’ on the oceasion of the joint 
celebration of Negro History Week and 
the 25th anniversary of the Columbian 
Educational Association. It is also a 
erystallization, or summary of a program 
presented by Shaw Junior High School 
pupils during Negro History Week. It 
was well received by both teachers and 
pupils as a clear statement of what the 
Negro has achieved in an important field. 


AN EXHIBIT OF AFRICAN ART 


must also realize that in the visual 
arts, the race has done and is doing 
things that must be weighed in the 
balance with the rest of American 
production. The greatest period of 
achievement for the Negro in both 
fine and industrial arts has been 
during the last twenty five years. 
Before that time, the work was 
largely in imitation of white mas- 
ters—in a more or less academic 
vein. After World War I, the 
‘‘New Negro’’ brought creativity 
and expression of varied themes 
into his work. Painters like Aaron 
Douglas and Malvin Gray Johns- 
ton recorded the early history of 
the Negro and interpreted his 
spirituals in murals and easel 
paintings. Men like Hale Wood- 
ruff have used their painting as a 
vehicle to bring the social and eco- 
nomic problems of their race to 
America’s consciousness (poverty 
and degradation of the South). 
Some of the painters went back to 
African sources for design and 
decoration, doing much to heighten 
public appreciation of African arts 
and crafts, and bringing in new 
standards of beauty. 

The sculptor went hand in hand 


with the painter, using his art 
with dramatic force to portray the 
problems of his people. All, how- 
ever, did not work in this vein. 
Women like May Howard Jackson 
and Meta Warrick Fuller excelled 
in portraiture and immortalized 
many leaders of the race in stone 
and bronze. Elizabeth Catlett is at 
present working on a portrait series 
of famous Negro Women on a grant 
from the Rosenwald Foundation. 
Augusta Savage, sculptress and 
teacher, was chosen to depict the 
Negro’s contribution to music as a 
decoration for the Contemporary 
Arts Building for the New York 
World’s Fair of 1939 and 1940. It 
seems that a surprising number of 
our sculptors are women, but men 
like William Artis, Richmond 
Barthé and Sargent Johnson have 
created distinguished works in nar- 
rative and portrait fields. 

During the last depression, the 
Works Progress Administration art 
project did much to encourage 
young Negro artists, whose murals 
on social and historic themes deco- 
rate our civic buildings all over the 
country. Many unknown artists 
found themselves and achieved na- 
tional standing. This project was 
of great value in bringing fine arts 
to the masses of people, who might 
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not take the time to visit art mu- 
seums and galleries. 

In the field of art gallery and 
museum direction, also, wonderful 
strides have been made. The How- 
ard University Gallery of Art has 
been rendering a valuable com- 
munity service for many years. The 
Barnett-Aden Gallery, also of this 
city, has the distinction of being 
the only gallery privately owned 
by Negroes in the country. It has as 
its aim the development on the part 
of the public of a sympathetic at- 
titude for the point of view of the 
painter—to understand what he is 
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trying to say—and to judge his 
works accordingly. It also aims to 
bring good original art works for 
small homes within the reach of the 
average purse, realizing that the 
only way to love art is to live with 
it. 

The art educators in our public 
schools are also concerned with de- 
veloping among our youth a gen- 
eral appreciation of both fine and 
industrial arts. They realize that 
very few will be talented enough 
to produce great works of art; but 
all of us must be artists in the field 
of consumption, called upon con- 
stantly to make tasteful choices for 
home and person. To that end, the 
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E. M. BANNISTER 


art course of study has been ex- 
panded during the last 25 years 
to include such topics as Art in 
Industry, Art in the Home, Art in 
Dress,—as well as courses with 
vocational emphasis for gifted pu- 
pils. An art philosophy and pro- 
gram like this is helping to mold 
richer personalities and opens 
avenues of appreciation and ex- 
pression for satisfying use of 
leisure time. 

During the past twenty-five 
years, the Negro has ventured into 
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a AARON DOUGLAS IN ACTION 
the Graphie Arts with great suc- 
cess. Most of us are familiar with 
the work of E. Simms Campbell, 
who has worked with the humorous 
and political cartoon in such publi- 
cations as Esquire, The Times-Her- 
ald and the Afro American. Other 
cartoonists and illustrators whose 
work shows individuality are Ol 
Harrington, Milai and Holloway. 
Lois Jones, a versatile painter and 
teacher, has created distinctive il- 
lustrations for The Negro History 
Bulletin, as well as for other vol- 
umes by Negro authors. 


ARCHIBALD J. MOTLEY AT WORK 
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JOHNSON 


“NEGRO YOUTH,” BY LOIS M. 
JONES 


In the field of housing, the list 
of eminent Negro architects grows 
daily. Cassell, Robinson, Mackey, 
and Williams are but a few who 
have distinguished themselves in 
the design of housing projects and 
‘institutional planning, as well as 
design for private homes. 

Not only do we take pride in the 
creativity of our artists and crafts- 
men, but also in our gradually ex- 
panding group of writers and art 
eritics whose books may be used 


(Continued on page 166) 
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THE NEGRO’S CONTRIBUTION TO MUSIC 


of his musical contribution 

to the culture of America. 
This contribution includes all 
forms from the spiritual to the 
opera and symphony and all styles 
from the most modern to the strict- 
lv classical. America has watched 
with interest the Negro’s musical 


- HE Negro may well be proud 


JAMES REESE EUROPE 


development. In no other of the 


arts has he contributed so much- 


and gained such distinct recogni- 
tion as in the field of music. 

If it had not been for the Negro’s 
deep religious faith and his ability 
to release his emotions through 
song, he perhaps would not have 
been able to survive the hardships 
of slavery. These songs known as 


By Louise H, Pack 


spirituals are the spontaneous out- 
bursts of intense religious fervor. 
They had their origin chiefly in 
camp meetings, revivals and other 
religious gatherings during the 


Mae 
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period of servitude. Most authori- 
ties agree that they are practically 
the only music in America which 
meets the scientific definition of 
folk-song. 


WILL MARION COOK 


MADAME SELIKA 


These spirituals have not only 
influenced the musical culture of 
America but have engaged the at- 
tention of foreign composers as 
well. The eminent Bohemian com- 
poser, Anton Dvorak, provoked 
much controversy by advising 
American composers to found their 
school on the harmonic and melodic 
elements of plantation music. So 
much impressed was he with these 
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melodies that he utilized several of 
them in the writing of his master- 
piece the ‘‘New World Sym- 
phony’’, The great Afro-English 
eomposer, Coleridge-Taylor, in a 
very skillful manner transcribed a 
number of them for the piano. It 
was his aim to do for the Negro 
melodies what Brahms did for the 
Hungarian folk-music, Dvorak for 
the Bohemian, and Grieg for the 
Norwegian. 

A number of American Negro 
composers have made solo and cho- 
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ral arrangements of spirituals. In 
their new form they have risen 
from the lowly surrounding of 
plantation life to the concert hall. 
Prominent among the arrangers re- 
ferred to above are Harry T. Bur- 
leigh, Clarence C. White, Lawrence 
Brown, J. Rosamond Johnson, 
John W. Work, and R. Nathaniel 
Dett. 

Another type of folk-song, secu- 
lar in nature, has been contributed 
by the Creoles of Louisiana. The 
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delightful melodies and sparkling 
rhythms of these songs have given 
to them a uniqueness. Miss Camille 
Nickerson has distinguished her- 
self as an arranger and interpreter 
of Creole folk-music. 

In addition to the spirituals and 
other types of folk-songs, the 
Negro has made a significant con- 
tribution to the culture of America 
through his popular music, For 
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PAUL ROBESON IN EMPEROR JONES 


many years the European composer 
exerted a potent influence on the 
music of America. Many Ameri- 
cans, however, have long been dis- 
satisfied with the imitation of 
foreign music by our composers, as 
they have felt that such imitation 
is not expressive of American life. 
They have seen great possibilities 
in the popular music of the Negro 
for the establishment of an Ameri- 
can school of music. 

George Gershwin, it is well 
known, used the Negroid idiom 
freely. His success in doing so was 
largely responsible for his fame. 
He was generous enough to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness to the 
Negro composer, W. C. Handy, by 
giving him an autographed copy of 
‘‘Rhapsody in Blue’’, recognizing 
Handy’s work as the forerunner 
of his own. 

As in the ease of the spirituals, 
foreign composers, as well as those 
of America, have been impressed 
by the popular music contributed 
by the Negro. Even the great 
Brahms, who specialized in the 
classics, planned to use ‘‘those in- 
teresting rhythms’’ of American 
ragtime in his own work. 

In the Negro race, Edward Ell- 
ington (popularly known as Duke 
Ellington) has shown the possibili- 
ties of the Negro idiom to a greater 
extent than any of the other com- 
posers. His ability as composer, 
and orchestra leader has been rec- 
ognized to such an extent that he 


JULES BLEDSOE IN “IN ABRAHAM’S 
BOSOM” 


is appearing in famous Carnegie 
Hall, New York City, for the 
fourth year. 

Negroes have distinguished them- 
selves not only as composers of 
popular music and leaders of jazz 
bands but also as arrangers of 
musie for these types of bands. It 
is said that many prominent white 
bands specializing in popular music 


DE LAWD IN “GREEN PASTURES” 


owe much of their success to colored 
arrangers. Unfortunately, they of- 
ten do not receive public credit 
for their arrangements. 

The Negro composer has by no 
means confined his writing to 
music of the popular type. Nathan- 
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iel Dett, William Dawson, Florence 
Price, and William Still have con- 
tributed outstanding symphonies. 
Clarence White and William Still 
are among the writers of opera. 
The former was presented the 
David Bispham Medal which is 
awarded to American composers 
who write operas of outstanding 
merit and reach a standard where- 
by a definite contribution is made 
to American opera. Oratorio is al- 
so included in the larger musical 
forms which have engaged the at- 
tention of Negro musicians. The 
choral works of Dett culminated 
in his oratorio, ‘‘The Ordering of 
Moses.”’ 

Among the orchestra leaders spe- 
cializing in the more serious type 
of music, Dean Dixon is attracting 
the attention of America as the or- 
ganizer and conductor of the 
American Youth Orchestra com- 
posed of various races, including 
the Negro. Dixon’s ability as an 
orchestra leader has been recog- 
nized to such an extent that he 
has had the honor of being the 
guest conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic and Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestras. Another or- 
chestra leader, A. Jack Thomas, 
has recently had the distinct honor 
of being the guest conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, an 
all white organization. 


The limits of the brief treatment 

of this subject will only permit the 
mere mention of the names of the 
outstanding Negro concert artists. 
Marian Anderson, the world’s 
greatest contralto singer and the 
highest paid concert artist in 
America, Dorothy Maynor, Lillian 
Evanti, Anne Brown, Muriel Rahn, 
Paul Robeson, Todd Dunean, and 
Roland Hayes are among the most 
outstanding. Lillian Evanti, Anne 
Brown, Muriel Rahn, and Todd 
Dunean have had experience in 
opera as well as in the concert hall. 

In the field of choral music, Hall 
Johnson and Eva Jessye are out- 
standing as conductors. Among the 
choirs and glee clubs of our Negro 
colleges may be found some of the 
best trained choral groups in 
America. 

Again we repeat that the Negro 
may well be proud of his contribu- 
tion to the cultural life of America 
through music, for he has distin- 
guished himself in all forms and 
phases of the art. 


A Negro in the Hall 
of Fame 


As a postscript to these articles 
on the Negro in the arts it is ap- 
propriate to give space to the an- 
nouncement that Richmond Barthé, 
one of the sculptors herein men- 
tioned, has been employed to pro- 
duce the statue of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, recently chosen for the Hall 
of Fame of New York University. 
Negroes who for some years have 
worked hard for such recognition 
for Frederick Douglass may feel 
disappointed that this honor did 
not come first to the abolitionist 
and reformer who did so much to 
break the shackles of slavery and 
to elevate the Negro to the status 
of citizenship, although they must 
concede that, as an educator on a 
level with Horace Mann, the found- 
er of Tuskegee well deserves this 
honor. The most liberal element in 
the United States must become 
much more liberal than it is now 
before it. willy honor a man like 
Frederick Douglass. He lived far 
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ahead of his time. The majority of 
the nation have not yet conceded 
the right of the Negro to enjoy 
privileges for which Douglass be- 
gan the agitation more than a cen- 
tury ago. Booker T. Washington 
chose to operate along the lines of 
agreement in things practical 
whereas Douglass dared to work 
through the channels of conflict 
with the foes of progress. A cen- 
tury hence when the whole truth 
gets a hearing the world will honor 
Frederick Douglass, the fearless sol- 
dier for human rights, as one of 
the few really great men measured 
by the highest standards of all 
times. 

To inculeate a keener apprecia- 
tion of our great men it is for- 
tunate that we have at work today 
three of our well known scholars 
who will eventually supply this 
need. Dr. Charles H. Thompson, 
dean of the Graduate School of 
Howard University, is writing a 
definitive biography of Booker T. 
Washington. Dr. L. D. Reddick, 
eurator of the Schomburg Collec- 
tion in New York City, is collect- 
ing and making available in micro- 
film form the works of Frederick 
Douglass. Dr. Benjamin Quarles, 
of Dillard University, is complet- 
ing his biographical treatment of 
the orator and reformer. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


A Delightful Time for 
the Children 


To do anything right and make 
a success of it one must plan it 
thoroughly and carry it out with 
serious thought and understanding. 
Sometimes with the assistance of 
the children themselves some proj- 
ect may be suggested spontaneous- 
ly and may so interest them as 
coming from among themselves 
that they may be depended upon 
to earry it out enthusiastically. 
Such was the experience of Mrs. 
R. E. Ferguson as reported in the 
following letter : 


114 South Albion St. 
Albion, Michigan 
March 2, 1946 


Mr. Carter G. Woodson, 
Managing Editor, 

Necro History BULLETIN, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

After reading the last two edi- 
tions of the Journal, I feel I must 
write and tell what we did to cele- 
brate Negro History Week. We 
teach in the third and fourth 
grades, We read a number of lives 
of successful Negroes, as Mary 
Bethune, Paul Robeson, Joe Louis 
Barrow, A. Philip Randolph, 
Booker T. Washington, and Dr. 
George Carver. We bought many 
copies of the Crisis, The Negro 
History Bulletin and Ebony. We 
exhibited all the books on Negroes 
in our library. Then we planned a 
play. 

We chose to give a Great Amer- 
ican Tea Party. The children chose 
to have Miss Lena Horne for the 
hostess. Each child was given an 
opportunity to name a great Amer- 
ican Negro. We listed them on the 


black-board. We chose Mrs. Elea- 


nor Roosevelt to be the guest of 
honor. We wore costumes for the 
tea. Each child dressing like the 
person he or she was representing. 
Two little girls were preparing the 
table during the time the guests 
were arriving. A boy acted as but- 


ler and ushered in the guests. Then 
Lena Horne introduced them, mak- 
ing an explanatory statement, thus 
acquainting them with all present. 

After the tea, a program fol- 
lowed using recordings by Marian 
Anderson and Duke Ellington. 
The children pretended to sing; 
they brought instruments and 
acted as though they were playing 
in the orchestra. 

It is not necessary to enumerate 
the fine things learned on being 
courteous, about the American Ne- 
groes’ contribution to our civiliza- 
tion, and how to set a tea table. For 
several days, we used their play 
names for the classroom work. It 
had a magic in it. Think of the 
effect on a boy being called Dr. 
Drew, knowing his great contribu- 
tion to the present world! 

It was such a success I had to 
write you about it because I got 
my inspiration to venture thus 
from your Journal. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) R. E. Ferauson. 


Book of the Month 


Negro Office-Holders in Virginia, 
1865-1895, by Dr. Luther Porter Jack- 
son, is an interesting booklet of 88 
pages which should be widely circu- 
lated. Dr. Jackson has not said all he 
knows or what may be known about 
these office-holders, but he has made 
available a valuable statement which 
teachers of history and students of the 
Reconstruction should know. He has 
set an example for other writers in 
the South who should take the time to 
treat likewise the past of the Negro 
in all the states of the Old South. 

The booklet gives a list of the most 
prominent Negro office-holders—mem- 
bers of the constitutional convention, 
of the House of Delegates, the Senate, 
the city councils, and many of the 
local officers in the counties. John 
Mercer Langston is featured as the 
only Negro to represent Virginia in 
the United States Congress. John 
Mitchel the fearless editor and enemy 
of lynching, is remembered as a mem- 
ber of the Richmond City Council. 
Honorable mention is given to Taze- 
well Branch, Miles Connor, Ross Ham- 
ilton, Peter J. Carter, and Edward 
Bland, while Ellis Wilson, James 
Lipscomb, Samuel Bolling, James 
Fields, and Richard G. L. Paige are 


presented as large property-owners 
who served in politics mainly for the 
good they might do their race. 

Dr. Jackson shows by statistics that 
these Negro office-holders, who have 
been often ridiculed as unfit for such 
participation in government, were 
about as well educated and as well 
qualified for this duty as were other 
persons of the white race thus func- 
tioning about that time. Most of the 
Negro office-holders had followed 
some useful occupation. Sixteen were 
ministers who had attained leadership 
in ‘their communities and 43 of 102 
legislators were free before the Civil 
War and had picked up some learning. 
Of the thirty born free in Virginia 
twenty came from _property-holding 
families. On the whole, their record 
was creditable. They were no better 
and no worse than others. 


Questions on the 
March Issue 


- What is a_ revolution? When 
does a right of revolution exist? 
Are the people in Latin America 
especially inclined to resort’ to 
to cure their political 
i 
Who are considered the liberators 
of Haiti? What has class strife 
had to do with the progress of the 
Haitians? 

What authority had the United 
States Government to take over 
Haiti in 1915? Did the United 
States Government accomplish 
any good there? + 

Is it fair to compare Haiti with 
France? Has France advanced 
or declined during the last cen- 
tury and a half? 

What does Jean F. Briere repre- 
sent in Haiti? Wht can he or 
any other Haitian do construc- 
tively for the progress of Haiti? 

- Where was the Chevalier de Saint- 

Georges born? Why did he leave 
the place of his birth to make a 
future for himself? What was 
his important achievement? 
Was Hinton Rowan Helper a 
statesman or an agitator? What 
was the effect of the publishing 
of The Impending Crisis? Do you 
agree with its principles? 

9. In what way did The Impending 

- Crisis differ from Harriet Beecher 

Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin? 

10. What is the meaning of the “con- 
curring majority”? How has this 
policy figured in the history of 
the United States? 

ll. What is a Southerner? A Yankee? 
A New Englander? Define sec- 
tionalism as it has developed in 

» the United States. 

12. If you were,:aymember of the 
Congress of -the United States 
what reform measures recently 
proposed would you support? 
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EGRO education as a sys- 
N tem or pattern of training 
must be ended at once. The 
last remaining task for it is to die. 
The education of Negroes must be 
substituted for this out-moded sys- 
tem if we would aid America in the 
struggle for’ her soul. I am dis- 
cussing two educational theories: 
one postulates doctrines of the 
minimization of personality, social 
and economic mediocrity and sec- 
ond elass citizenship; and, the 
other points to the education of 
free men in a free society and the 
emancipation of the body, mind 
and soul of black folk. The history 
of education in this country as it 
relates to Negroes reveals clearly 
a training design which has pro- 
duced results that are not only 
harmful to Negroes but also to the 
democratie ends sought by our na- 
tional government. On this pro- 
foundly signficant occasion we have 
the opportunity to honor the mem- 
ory of Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong, by renouncing any system 
of education which would prevent 
the Constitution of the United 
States, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Bill of Rights and 
the principles of United Nations 
Organization from being the instru- 
ments of hope in the hearts of men 
and women everywhere whose 
dreams call for peace, security and 
freedom. 
In our country popular sover- 
eignty and popular education are 


*This address was delivered on the 
oceasion of the Annual Founders Day 
Exercises of Hampton Institute, 78th 
Year, and in memory of Samuel Chap- 
man Armstrong, 107th Year, on January 
27, 1946. 

President Davis has served as the 
head of the West Virginia State College 
for twenty-seven years, and he is regard- 
ed as one of the outstanding educators of 
the country. During the Second World 
War he was much in demand in United 
States Government circles to give advice 
on problems of education as they con- 
cerned the entire nation. 


By Joun W. Davis* 


twin goods, and each is necessary 
to the other. The goal of these twin 
goods has been the founding of an 
ideal democracy and not a nation- 
alistic state. In such a government, 
the person is an end in himself. 
The ‘‘inalienable rights of man’’ 
begin here and these rights were 
never to be limited by considera- 
tions of race, creed or place of 
birth. The basic role of education 
in our democracy is and has been 
to aid citizens in finding the 
essential meaning of life through 
elements which unite men and not 
those which divide them. The pur- 
pose of our democracy is the pro- 
duction of intelligent citizens whose 
unlimited participation in govern- 
mental affairs will always reveal 
their willingness to accept risks 
for the welfare of others as being 
an obligation of democracy. This 
process lifts the aim of citizen- 
ship in democracy from the level 
of equality to quality. This repre- 
sents our faith in what education 
can do for America. -It points to 
peace as a condition of progress 
for all people and to freedom as a 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


President West Virginia State College 


highly responsible condition. A 
free man is always alert to build 
up the freedom of others and in 
the interest of morality and pa- 
triotism regards the rights as set 
forth in the Bill of Rights of our 
Constitution as being inherent in 
the nature and dignity of black 
and white men. One of the tasks of 
education is to set men free, and 
this criterion cannot be overlooked 
in any evaluation of the effective- 
ness of education within a given 
group of people or nation. 

In his book, A Nation of Nations, 
Louis Adamice writes, ‘‘The pattern 
of America is all of one piece; it 
is a blend of cultures from many 
lands, woven of threads from many 
corners of the world. The United 
States is a new civilization ... .’’ 
This country belongs to many dif- 
ferent peoples who have played a 
part in its making. America be- 
longs to 60,000,000 persons of 
British tradition, 15,000,000 per- 
sons of German heritage, 10,000, 
000 Irish, 9,000,000 Slavs, 5,000,- 
000 Italians, 4,000,000 Scandina- 
vians, 2,000,000 French, 5,000,000 
Jews and 13,000,000 Negroes. The 
intricate complex of man-made 
forces by means of which.these dif- 
ferent peoples express themselves 
make up the general culture of 
this country. The health of our 
national morale depends upon the 
degree of success attained in our 
total efforts toward cultural inte- 
gration. Complete cultural integra- 
tion does not depend upon the 
absolute removal of differences 
among peoples but rather upon a 
unity of purpose, a oneness, mu- 
tual concern and a common under- 
standing which recognizes the in- 
evitability of human personality 
and the limitlessness of every man’s 
right to progress as any other man 
progresses. 

As a part of the American peo- 
ple, Negroes partake of the psy- 
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chological quality of all Americans. 
What differences there are between 
these groups depend on existing 
diserepancies in the opportunities 
offered the two groups. We decry 
any educational system which 
would perpetuate these discrep- 
ancies as well as their supporting 
motives. It is not our purpose to 
elaborate on the scientific theories 
regarding racial or individual dif- 
ferences between men or groups of 
people. Scientists as individuals 
and groups, conclude for us that 
there is a lack of proof of funda- 
mental, inherited intellectual dif- 
ferences between Negroes and 
whites. Differences which exist are 
not innate. Besides, the evidence 
points against any essential in- 
feriority of the hybrid and against 
the argument that the process of 
racial inter-mixture is biologically 
harmful. No first-rate scientist 
makes use of the concept of a dis- 
tinective and inherited Negro men- 
tality. 

Mental and spiritual power deep- 
ly rooted in Negro and white 
Americans alike is necessary to the 
continuing development of a right 
American attitude toward life. 
Equality among men is inherent 
in their humanity—equality of 
opportunity is a natural sequel to 
the equality of man. It follows that 
all men ought to have an equal 
chance to make the most of the 
capacities with which they are en- 
dowed. Equality of opportunity is 
the foundation stone of the Ameri- 
ean system of education and upon 
this stone rests the hope of de- 
moeracy. 

The development of higher edu- 
cation in America has followed 
closely the time schedule of econom- 
ic progress. Between 1636 and 1776 
only nine colleges were founded 
and these followed weakly the 
pattern of foreign institutions. 
From 1776 to 1861, the number of 
American colleges increased to 173. 
The tone of these early institutions 
of higher education was religious. 
The number of the colleges in- 
ereased to 1700 by 1940. It was 
not until the latter part of the 
19th century that the offerings of 
the colleges began to be liberalized 


through the reduction of the em- 
phasis on religion and the addition 
of science, professional courses and 
languages. After 1862 governmen- 
tal land grants gave rise to a na- 
tional system of scientific, agricul- 
tural and engineering colleges and 
universities. It was not until the last 
decade of the 19th century that 
American higher education found 
itself. Progress then became evident 
in curricular offerings and in stu- 
dent growth and life. The number 
of high schools in America in- 
creased from 100 at the beginning 
of the Civil War to 6000 in 1900 
and to 29,000 in 1940. Coneur- 
rently, illiteracy was reduced from 
17 per cent in 1880 to less than 11 
per cent in 1900 and to 4.3 per cent 
in 1930. Student enrollment in 


American colleges reveals that 
there were: 
Number of 
college students Year 
74,000 1891 
129,000 1901 
198,000 1911 
437,000 1921 
989,000 1931 
1,500,000 1940 


The growth in enrollement has fol- 
lowed the industrial, agricultural, 
mining and transportation develop- 
ment of America. Graduate train- 
ing and research work began ef- 
fectively in 1890. Forty-four 
doctors’ degrees were conferred in 
1876; 164 in 1890; 409 in 1910, 
and 1912 in 1929. During the 20th 
century graduate schools, class- 
rooms and laboratories became the 
source of industrial and cultural 
progress. Within a half century the 
standard and achievement of Amer- 
ican higher education became the 
most outstanding intellectual ac- 
complishment ever known. 

The overall aim of American 
elementary, secondary and higher 
education was to teach people to 
-use their knowledge in solving life’s 
problems; to secure equality in 
political rights and to get a fair 
share of economic benefits. These 
fruits of the educational system 
were designed to enable Americans 
to enjoy dignity and respect as in- 
dividuals and the blessings of free- 
dom. 
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The broad objectives of the 
American system of education have 
not been allowed to function in the 
education of Negroes. A paralyzing 
and stultifying brand of ‘‘Negro 
education’’ has operated to limit 
the educational ambitions of Ne- 
groes ; to place a low ceiling on the 
possible realization of their human 
rights and fundamental freedoms 
as inherent in economie, political, 
and social considerations; and, to 
check their progressive development 
toward full participation and inde- 
pendence in American life. The re- 
sults of this system of Negro edu- 
cation have not only made second 
class citizens of Negroes but caused 
questions to be raised about the 
moral health of our nation among 
the power nations of the world. 
Can our country be trusted to aid 
in lifting the heels of oppression of 
8,000,000 Dutch from the bleeding 
necks and souls of 70,000,000 peo- 
ple of Java? 

We sense a difference between 
the often related statistics of prog- 
ress which have come as a result 
of the prevailing system of Negro 
education and the results which 
such evidence has produced. In 
this country education must be ad- 
judged in terms of its effectiveness 
in producing in those who are the 
recipients of the system a better 
understanding of the physical and 
social world in which they live, the 
ability to make distinctive contri- 
butions to American life and a 
genuine appreciation of the moral, 
intellectual and aesthetic values 
which are the foundations of a re- 
warding life. 

I make no attempt to minimize 
the evidences of progress which 
has been achieved by Negroes in 
America in any line. An evaluation 
of results in education is suggested 
for possible improvement in this 
unfolding area of our lives. Ne- 
gro education as a system has been 
one of the most effective of all plans 
of education attempted in this 
country. It has not only made sub- 
standard the lives of Negroes but 
also the lives of thousands of other 
groups in our common country. 
Advocates of so-called Negro edu- 
cation have been victimized by its 
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boomerang. A study of the location 
of the most disquieting cultural 
lags in America will identify un- 
mistakably the places where this 
outmoded system of education is 
found. This is true even though the 
illiteracy of Negroes was reduced 
from 95% in 1865 to less than 15 
per cent in 1945. While Negro edu- 
cation was being designed and 
shaped to limit the citizenship 
possibilities and mental creativness 
of Negroes little evaluative con- 
sideration was given to the main 
direction which the evidences of 
progress among Negroes was tak- 
ing. These evidences include: (1) 
the increase in savings and prop- 
erty from $20,000,000 in 1866 to 


$2,500,000,000 in 1936; (2) 70,000: 


businesses conducted by Negroes 
in 1930, including approximately 
50 insurance companies, 30 banks 
and 30,000 retail stores with sales 
totals of $71,000,000 in 1929; (3) 
the remarkable record of Negroes in 
all of the wars of our country; (4) 
the contribution of Negroes to the 
art, musical and spiritual life of 
America; (5) the rapid increase in 
the number of Negroes in elemen- 
tary, secondary, collegiate and 
graduate education; (6) the wid- 
ening scope of the claim on the part 
of Negroes for recognition on pol- 
icy-making boards in local, state 
and national life; (7) encouraging 
statistics on home ownership; (8) 
the expanding status of profession- 
al workers among Negroes; and 
(9) the outcroppings of hope and 
faith among Negroes in spite of dif- 
ficulties. 

This is a permissible record. It 
is one of compromise and denial 
of freedom. Its educational back- 
ground shows in bold relief a sys- 
tem of Negro education designed to 
offset the functional effectiveness 
of the three amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, 
which set forth: (1) the abolition 
of slavery throughout the United 
States; (2) the guarantee of civil 
rights to Negroes; and, (3) forbid- 
ding the denial of the franchise to 
anyone on the ground of race, color 
or previous condition of servitude. 
On one occasion a fellow college 
president took me to task for sug- 


gesting the teaching of the use of 
the ballot in schools and colleges 
for the good of Negroes and Ameri- 
ca, 

The story of the circumvention 
of the form of education in Ameri- 
ca which is designed to produce 
for our country a free, social mind- 
ed, intelligent, appreciative, partici- 
pating, voting, office-holding, job 
up-grading, hard working, respect- 
able and respected citizen is a long 
one as it relates to Negroes. A part 
of this story reveals: 

(1) The cumbersome naming of 
educational institutions for Ne- 
groes which in many instances pre- 
sented them as ‘‘conditions con- 
trary to fact.’’ The state institution 
for education of Negroes in Okla- 
homa was originally named the 
‘*Colored Agricultural and Normal 
University’’, and a similar in- 
stitution in South Carolina was 
named, ‘‘The Colored Normal, In- 
dustrial, Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of South Carolina’’. 
For many years West Virginia 
State College was known as the 
‘** West Virginia Colored Institute’’. 
These names and many others have 
a separatist designation. They aided 
in designing a plan of Negro edu- 
cation. They helped to develop a 
special connotation in the use of 
the term ‘‘ Negro education.’’ 

(2) The long developing philos- 
ophy of so-called Negro education 
in public and private institutions 
pointed to a ‘‘slow death”’’ for the 
ambitions of Negro youth along 
lines of a functioning and partici- 
pating citizenship. In a word, the 
Negro in America is a victim of 
second class citizenship. 

(3) Oftentimes representatives 
of institutions for Negroes have 
found it advantageous to solicit. 
funds among well meaning whites 
by playing down the expressed aims 
of their institutions and emphasiz- 
ing ‘trades, cooking and sewing,’’ 
since these offerings were well ac- 
commodated in a Negro education 
philosophy. This sort of thing 
harms the thesis inherent in the 
dignity of labor. 

(4) Sometime ago Hampton In- 
stitute was alleged to represent in 
its curricular offerings what rich 
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white Americans considered the 

type of education which Negroes 
should be provided. On the other 
hand, Tuskegee Institute was sup- 
posed to present to Negroes edu- 
eational offerings which represented 
what Negroes thought Negroes 
should receive. 

(5) Negro education ds a sys- 
tem has deviated from the curricu- 
la norms which instructors for 
white youth in the same geographi- 
cal area considered to be necessary 
for the expanding local needs and 
economy. 

(6) Some persons working in 
the Negro Education system have 
secretly provided instruction for 
their students in such important 
areas as the use of the ballot, work- 
ers education, labor and manage- 
ment problems and the use of the 
strike as an instrument in improv- 
ing economic relationships. 

(7) Negro education as a sys- 
tem has oftentimes wounded the 
spirits of consecrated Negro and 
white workers who have been in it 
but not necessarily a part of it. 
The ostracisms suffered by some of 
the people has never been fully 
told. They went unto their own 
and their own received them not. 

(8) The proponents of Negro 
education as a system give full time 
to its designed mission. The re- 
cently announced fantastic scheme 
of regional education for Negroes 
only contains suggestions for its 
implementation that render it un- 
workable on its face value. It is 
true in its specifications for Ne- 
gro education as a system, but does 
not meet the educational require- 
ments imposed in the Missouri 
Gaines Case decision. 

(9) Negro education as a limit- 
ing educational plan has been sup- 
ported and operated to aid in 
‘‘keeping the Negro in his place’’. 
This process has impeded the prog- 
ress of Negroes and whites alike. 
Too much valuable time is lost by 
worthwhile people in staying in 
backwood places to keep Negroes in 

such places. Too much thought is 
given to silly concepts such as 
‘‘social equality’’: This concept 
equalizes people on a low level and 
does not permit and stimulate their 
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possible cultural advancement. 
What we need is an ever increasing 
quality among social or human be- 
ings without limitation upon their 
freedom of action and choice in 
any area of life. 


THE EDUCATION OF 
NEGROES 


In spite of Negro education as a 
system thousands of Negroes have 
become liberally educated. This 
fact not only argues for the prompt 
death or end of this educational 
monstrosity but serves to increase 
our faith in American democracy. 
It will never do for too many peo- 
ple in this country to think that 
democracy as a governmental pat- 
tern will not work. The education 
of Negroes holds as its basic phi- 
losophy the valuation and educa- 
tion of people in terms of their 
personal worth and not in sym- 
bols sueh as creed, class, color or 
national origin. Educational pro- 
grams of this philosophy would 

stress the teaching of people to 
| live harmoniously, cooperatively 
and in a spirit of mutual sharing 
and giving within an atmosphere 
free from foreed segregation and 
discrimination. The aim of all 
segregated educational institutions 
should be to work themselves out 
of a job. The aim of this education- 
al plan would be to release to so- 
ciety a free man and woman who 
would shoulder the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. Fear 
should not chill our enthusiasm 
to plan to train Negro men and 
women to make the best contribu- 


make in the interest of the common 
good. 

I bespeak large economic divi- 
dends for the South and for Ameri- 
ca in the removal of Negro educa- 
tion as a system and its ceiling 
over the heads of Negroes. Gover- 
nor Arnall of Georgia declared re- 
cently, ‘‘that the backwardness of 
Southern Negroes is due to denial 
of economic equality and that, 
given equal chance at making a 
living and procuring an education, 
they would prove their equality in 
culture, workmanship and stand- 
ard of living’’. This is a worth- 


tions of which they are capable to . 


while educational goal and it would 
go far toward making the South a 
section of expanding culture and 
economic development. It must be 
clear that the stature of men is al- 
ways increased when they lift the 
sights of men for social and eco- 
nomic progress. 

James Hardy Dillard lived 
courageously in the interest of 
struggling needy people; Leo Fav- 
rot possesses an assisting soul ; Dab- 
ney of Virginia and Ethridge of 
Kentucky possess the spirit and 
courage to work for a better world 
for human beings; and, Jackson 
Davis enjoys an accumlated suc- 
cess built upon removing social 
structures built on racial fear. No 
white man and no Negro has ever 
been sidetracked from immortality 
by championing the cause of the 
common man. The education of 
Negroes calls for a leadership 
which is both courageous and dan- 
gerous. Risks must be taken by 
strong men, women, and institu- 
tions in producing for democracy 
intelligent and free citizens of the 
Negro group whose competence will 
cause them to be sought in jobs not 
limited by race. It will require the 
remaking, reshaping, redrafting 
and regrouping of curricular of- 
ferings in American colleges so as 
to present to the world Negroes 
who are free in their bodies, minds 
and souls. It seems to be an obvious 


need for a beginning to be made- 


through intergroup education to 
teach. people how to get along to- 
gether for harmonious and co- 
operative living. 

Freeing the Negro in America 
as a goal of education will also 
point to the freedom of America for 
world leadership. Democracy has 
had its face slapped several times 
during the last eight days on the 
floor of the United States Senate. 
What is being said about Fair 
Employment Practices in the Sen- 
‘ate is harmful to this nation in the 
remote corners of the world. 
Political freedom, economic oppor- 
tunity, and just labor-management 
relations which will include the 
promotion and up-grading of Ne- 
groes and whites alike are yearn- 
ings which common people in and 
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out of America will continue to 
experience. 

A world-wide audience watches 
America as she attempts to re- 
lieve the heavy heart of common 
men here at home. This audience 
wants to know whether America 
possesses the intelligence and 
statesmanship to handle her in- 
consistencies and paradoxes in a 
way to bring about world peace, 
harmony and understanding among 
men. In this audience are: 


450 million yellow people of 
China 

360 million brown people of 
India. 

100 million brown people of the 

area of the Philippines 

120 million Latin-Americans of 

Negro and Indian blood 

200 million black people of 

Africa. 
In addition, Russia with clever di- 
plomacy allows her 160 millions 
of people of the race equality creed 
to view our struggles at making 
democracy function while at the 
same time she wins favor with 
those who frown upon our failures 
to treat Negroes and other minority 
peoples right at home. Herein is a 
dangerous brand of isolationism 
which can defeat all of our demo- 
cratic aims. 

The atomic bomb has enabled 
man to catch up with himself. He 
has invented something of which 
he is afraid. It has blasted into 
bold relief the evils of an outmoded 
system of Negro education and 
suggests in its stead the education 
of Negroes as freemen for active 
participation in our democratic 
country and in a world which is 
erying for peace and freedom for 
all mankind. 
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ANDREW JOHNSON. 


ANTI-SLAVERY SPOKESMAN 


HE anti-slavery attitude was 

perhaps somewhat stronger 

just across the North Caro- 
lina state line in the mountainous 
section of Tennessee where there 
had risen an anti-slavery society, 
the earliest in the south, and where 
the publication of the Emancipator 
an anti-slavery publication edited 
by Elihu Embree of Jonesboro, in 
Washington County, Tennessee, 
had blazed the way to freedom. 
Among the leaders of the anti- 
slavery sentiment, there is no doubt 
that Andrew Johnson became the 
most nationally distinguished of 
the real spokesmen of the true 
anti-slavery sentiment of the non- 
slaveholders of his state. It is true 
that William G. (Parson) Brown- 
low was perhaps the most vehement 
in his expression, and as a spokes- 
man of the sentiment he was with- 
out a doubt radical. Andrew John- 
son was more conservative in his 
approach and attained greater 
political prominence. This same 
conservative attitude was to give 
him much difficulty with the Radi- 
eals of Congress during his presi- 
deney. 

Born in Raleigh, North Caro- 
line, December 29, 1808, Andrew 
Johnson was at a very early age to 
become destitute when Jacob John- 
son, his father, died as a result of 
an effort to save the life of Colonel 
Henderson, who was editor of the 
Raleigh Star. Young Andrew John- 
son was apprenticed by his mother 
to a tailor in Raleigh for seven 
years. Never attending school a 
day in his life, young Johnson’s 
desire to learn was to some extent 
satisfied as he heard speeches from 
the British Parliament read to him 
by an older man who whiled away 
much of his time at the tailor shop 
reading to Johnson as he plied the 
needle. It was then Johnson’s am- 
bition to learn to read _ these 
speeches as the friend read them 
and some day to be able to speak 


By J. ReEvuBEN SHEELER 


as ably as those members of the 
English Parliament. 

Johnson asked to borrow the 
book from the owner, who readily 
gave it to him. He then learned to 
read from the book. In 1826, after 
a disapproval on the part of the 
girl’s parents and the unsuccessful 
attempt to marry, Johnson decided 
to go West in search of a brighter 
future. He left Raleigh and went 
to Tennessee, where he settled in 
the small town of Greenville in the 
eastern mountain section about 
sixty-five miles from Knoxville. 
Here he established his tailoring 
business and later was married to 
an intelligent young woman who 
was able to help him much in im- 
proving his reading and writing 
and in the mastery of English 
speech. Here in East Tennessee 
Johnson found the people primi- 
tive, honest, warm hearted and hos- 
pitable as well as possessors of a 
fair amount of English education. 
In East Tennessee Johnson found 
very little of the southern oligar- 
chy. It was here among the non- 


1Savage, John, Life and Public Serv- 
ice of Andrew Johnson, Derby & Miller 
N. Y. 1866, p. 1-10. 


ANDREW JOHNSON 


slaveholding, small land-holding 
group that Johnson began his po- 
litical career. Alexander Haw- 
thorne of Illinois, who was former- 
ly of Greeneville, asserts that the 
people of Greeneville promoted 
Johnson for city alderman in the 
interest of its common citizens. 
Johnson was elected on written 
ballots in 1828, and in 18380 he was 
chosen mayor of the city of Greene- 
ville.2 Johnson held the offices 
‘‘with great credit to himself and 
much benefit to the town.’ In 
1835 he was elected to the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Tennessee at 
the age of twenty-seven. In the 
Tennessée Legislature Johnson did 
more as a Democrat than oppose 
the National Bank. He also urged 
participation in the government by 
more of the people. ‘‘From the 
commencement of his public life,’’ 
wrote a contemporary, ‘‘he raised 
his voice in indignant protest 
against the political encroachments 
of the slaveholders, who had partly 
succeeded in erecting an aristoc- 
racy in the very midst of the Re- 
public.’’* In 1834 Johnson intro- 
duced a bill to revise the three- 
fifths rule of representation of 
slaves and to base the representa- 
tion upon the white voters of the 
state. This bill failed, but Johnson 
continued his efforts in this direc- 
tion. In his early political career 
Johnson was influenced by Andrew 
Jackson, who was president of the 
United States at the time Johnson 
was in the Tennessee Legislature. 
The loyalty to the Union expressed 
by Andrew Jackson was reflected 
in the words of Johnson several 
times in later years. It was in 1830 
that Jackson had no doubt saved 
the Union when nullification was 
threatening. In his toast at the 
Jefferson dinner, Jackson had said, 
‘‘Our Federal Union; it must be 


2Bacon, G. W., Life and Speeches of 
Andrew Johnson, London, p. 5. 
8Ibid., p. 6 
4Ibid: p. 7-8. 
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preserved.’’> This statement caused 
Calhoun and Hayne to realize that 
the time for secession was not yet 
ripe. Jackson acted further by 
sending David Farragut to 
Charleston and warning the nulli- 
fiers that an army would follow. 

In 1840 Johnson again attempt- 
ed to put through the Senate the 
bill for the abolition of the three- 
fifth representation of slaves in 
Tennessee.® This ratio in Tennessee 
was simply the same policy of the 
compromise in the United States 
Constitution. The effort to exclude 
property as a force in national 
government was a success but for 
this one exception in which it fa- 
vored property in man. The effort 
to abolish this basis in Tennessee 
was one of Johnson’s most severe 
strokes at the slave aristocracy of 
the state and a direct effort to 
strengthen the political power of 
the non-slaveholding whites of the 
state of Tennessee. For this, the 
slaveholders and radical southern- 
ers of the state hated him.’ This 
proposal would have meant much 
in eutting down the political power 
of the slaveholders of the western 
portion of the state. It met with 
the approval of the mountainous 
district and caused the people of 
the first district of Tennessee to 
nominate Johnson for the national 
House of Representatives. In the 
election of 1843 he was successful 
in obtaining the seat in the United 
States Congress to carry the cause 
of the non-slaveholding whites to 
the national House of Representa- 
tives. Here Johnson opposed the 
protective tariff and introduced a 
bill that was to benefit the non- 
slaveholders of the South, his 
Homestead Bill, for which he 
fought throughout his career in 
Congress. 

He fought also for religious free- 
dom. Though not a Catholic, he 


spoke in defense of the Roman_ 


5Compare this statement of: Andrew 
Johnson in 1850: ‘‘The preservation of 
the Union is paramount to all other con- 
siderations,’’ Savage, op. cit., p. 143. 

®6Savage, John, Life and Public Service 
of Andrew Johnson, Derby & Miller N. 
Y., 1886, p. 29. 

78tryker, Lloyd Paul, Andrew Johnson, 
A Study in Courage, N. Y. 1929, p. 23 


Catholies.* He said: ‘‘I am a mem- 
ber of a Protestant church and a 
citizen of Greeneville where there 
are few Catholics, and where the 
citizens are somewhat prejudiced 
against them.’”® This stand showed 
that he was interested in justice in 
this matter whether or not it was 
popular material for the ‘‘back 
home’’ use of a Congressman. 

Johnson voted for the Annexa- 
tion of Texas because he felt it was 
a gateway to the abolition of slav- 
ery, and like Hinton Helper he 
felt it would remove the Negroés 
from the Southern States. He 
stated that it would ‘‘prove to be 
a gateway out of which the sable 
sons of Africa are to pass from 
bondage to freedom; where they 
ean become merged in a population 
congenial with themselves, who 
know and feel no distinction in 
consequence of the various hues of 
skin or courses of blood.’*!® 

After serving ten years in the 
House of Representatives Johnson 
returned to Tennessee as governor 
in 1853 to take up the cause of the 
non-slaveholding class in Tennes- 
see. He served two terms as the 
chief executive of the state. In this 
position he launched the movement 
for a system of education with 
publie schools. It was during his 
administration that the public 
school system of the state had its 
beginning as an effort to educate 
the masses. In the statement as to 
the need for such action in Ten- 
nessee, Johnson declared : 


‘“‘All who entertain any personal and 
state pride must feel deeply wounded 
. that Tennessee, though the fifth 
state in the Union, stands lowest in 
the list of education, save one... . 
While millions are being appropriated 
to aid various work of internal im- 


8Stryker, op. cit., p. 17. 

%Tbid., p. 18. 

10Savage, op. cit., p. 31. In Johnson’s 
Congressional career he advocated the 
Homestead Bill, opposed the ‘‘Know- 
nothings’’, believed in Laissez Faire, op- 
posed Federal control and abolition of 
anything within the states. He did not 
feel that slavery should be protected all 
over America, but he did favor the 
fugitive slave law. Never going all the 
way with the Calhoun school, Johnson 
considered their religiously justified 
slavery inconsistent. 
Bacon, op. cit., p. 13. 


provement, can there be nothing done 
for education 

During his second term he was 
able to get through the purchase of 
the ‘‘ Hermitage,’’ the home of An- 
drew Jackson, whom he had ad- 
mired and whose principles of 
democracy he had tried to promote 
in his political life. After serving 
two terms as governor of Tennes- 
see, Johnson took his seat as U. 8S. 
Senator from that state in 1857. 


JOHNSON AND THE HOMESTEAD BILL 


During the sessions of the Senate 
the chief objective of Andrew 
Johnson seemed to be that of se- 
curing the enactment of the Home- 
stead Bill that had been in the 
House since 1846. This bill in its 
purpose was that of assistance to 
the non-slaveholding white people 
not only of his state but of the en- 
tire country. For his fight on the 
three-fifths representation of slaves 
he had won the admiration of the 
non-slaveholders and the hatred of 
aristocrats of his state. Now the 
Homestead Bill was just as odious 
to the aristocrats and won for him 
nation-wide hatred of this group, 
for it was to be by land control 
that this group would maintain its 
powerful system in the United 
States. Were there to be free land, 
the system of control in the new 
eountry would fail. The Home- 
stead Bill in substance was to pro- 
vide a title of ownership to a home- 
stead of 160 acres of land for per- 
sons who occupied and tilled the 
soil of the public domain for five 


_years. In its. original form the 


measure was stated as ‘‘a bill to 
authorize every poor man in the 
United States to enter one hun- 
dred sixty acres of land.’’!* Briefly 
giving the history of the bill, John- 
son said in the Senate on Decem- 
ber 22, 1857: 


On the 27th of March, 1846, this 
bill was first introduced into the House 
of Representatives, and on the 12th 
of May, 1852, it passed that House 
by a majority of two thirds. The 
House of Representatives passed it 


1lJones, James S. Life of Andrew 
Johnson, East Tennessee Publishing Co., 
Greeneville, 1901, p. 51. 

12Journal of the House of Representa- 
tives, 30th Congress, March 12, 1846. 
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six years, two months and fifteen days 
after its first introduction. It then re- 
ceived the endorsement of the House 
by a two-thirds vote. In 1853 the same 
bill in substance was introduced by 
Hon. John L. Dawson, of the state of 
Pennsylvania, and it passed again by 
an overwhelming majority. Thus the 
bill has twice received the sanction of 
the popular branch of the Legislature. 
It was transmitted to this body and 
here it failed on both occasions.!* 


The Homestead Bill was turned 
over to the committee on Public 
Lands and there received a unani- 
mous recommendation for its pas- 
sage and was to be voted upon Feb- 
ruary 8, 1858.14 A series of peti- 
tions presented by Johnson to the 
Senate indicates evidence of a 
strong sentiment for the measure. 
On January 25, a petition for the 
Homestead Bill was presented from 
New York.’ On February 4 there 
was one from Connecticut on 
February 9, one from Kentucky 
and another from Wisconsin ;'? on 
February 15, one from Iowa;!* on 
March 1, one from Pennsylvania ;!° 
on March 29, one from Detroit, 
Michigan, and two more from New 
York.” From the petitions it is 
quite evident that the popular 
opinion of the Northern States was 
clearly expressed to the Senate, 
while not one petition in favor of it 
came from the South. During this 
time Johnson received one petition 
from Tennessee, his home state 
Legislature, which bore no men- 
tion of the Homestead Bill. How- 
ever, this is no evidence that there 
was a lack of popular interest. 
There is evidence that there was 
popular sentiment for it in the 
South and this was fully admitted 
by Clement Clay of Alabama when 
he said in reply to Johnson’s state- 
ment that strong public opinion 
favored it: 


I do not think it becomes us, as 
Representatives of sovereign states to 
run after public opinion, but I think 
we should rather lead it; we should 


13Congressional Globe, Vol. XXXVI, 
Part I, p. 135. 
14]bid., p. 345. 
15] bid., p. 377. 
16] bid., p. 542. 
1TIbid., p. 623. 
18] bid., p. 697. 
19]bid., p. 900. 
“0Tbid., p. 1401, Part IT. 


correct it when it is wrong, and should 
follow it when it accords with our 
judgment, and when it is right.?1 


Not only did Clay admit that the 
masses favored it, but he further 
voiced the idea of democracy held 
by him and his associates. Johnson 
attacked Clay and pointed out that 
it was by advocating the Home- 
stead Bill that Clay himself had 
obtained an overwhelming vote in 
Alabama. He further showed that 
John C. Breckenridge had been 
successful in reaching the vice 
presidency in 1856 by his favoring 
the bill in 1854. It seemed that the 
Homestead Bill had been one on 
which members of the Senate had 
climbed to office but on which they 
long hesitated to commit them- 
selves by a vote in Congress. 


On May 20, 1858, Johnson de- 
livered his speech to the Senate on 
the Homestead Bill. In citing 
southern opposition he said: 


Some persons from my own region 
of the country, or in other words from 
the South, have thrown out the intimi- 
dation that this proposition partakes, 
to some extent, of the nature of the 
Emigrant Aid Society, and is to op- 
erate injuriously to Southern States.22 


Johnson tried to show the Sen- 
ate that economically for the 
United States it was better for the 
taxing system and production that 
all the land be tilled. He said: 


The great object is to induce persons 
to cultivate the land and they thereby 
make the soil productive. By doing 
this, you induce hundreds of persons 
throughout the United States, who are 
now producing but little, to come in 
contact with the soil and add to the 
productivity capacity of the country 
and thereby promote national wealth. 


He proceeded further to show 
how it increases wealth. He argued 
that it created patriotism in these 
people whom the nation needs in 
time of war, that they have an in- 
terest in owning something. He 
also showed that it made more re- 
liable people. He asked, ‘‘Is not a 
man who is adding to the wealth of 
his country more reliable than one 
who is simply a consumer and has 


217bid., p. 2424. 
22Congressional 


Globe, Vol. 
Part IT, p. 2267. 
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no interest in it??* He appealed to 
the Southern Senators by trying to 
make them feel that it would help 
reconcile the North to slavery. 

On May 27, 1858, Johnson called 
for definite action by the Senate on 
the measure, pointing out that they 
had had twelve years to understand 
it. Clay of Alabama still insisted 
that he was not fully ‘acquainted 
with it. The session of:Congress 
closed after postponing it for the 
next session. 

It was during the same session 
of Congress that it became neces- 
sary for Johnson to‘define his po- 
sition in the Senate and free him- 
self from this Democratic Party of 
the South which had gone far from 
the ideals of liberty and opportu- 
nity held by himself. A social oli- 
garchy was fast forming in the 
South. Such men as Rhett, Yancey, 
Hammond, Toombs, and Benjamin 
had thrown off their masks of de- 
mocracy and had openly denounced 
free institutions and free labor 
without reference to race. They 
held that all bodily labor was slav- 
ery except in name, and it would 
be better if the masses everywhere, 
without reference to color, were 
placed in a position where content- 
ment should take the place of dan- 
gerous aspiration.2 What had hap- 
pened was that Negro slavery had 
revolutionized the opinions of the 
Cotton States and the system had 


reacted: upon the people among . 


whom ‘it. had existed. The leader- 
ship of the South had thwarted all 
trends toward advancement of any 
people except the favored ruling 
class, who were like feudal land- 
holders. Thus in America, the ar- 
senal of freedom, had caused to 
spring up the early seed of modern 
Fascism. 

This idea was being so circulated 
in many southern periodicals, and 
the only efforts to’ combat this as- 
sault of Southern Democrats upon 
the principles of liberty would be 
found occasionally’ in an individ- 
ual of the Border States or moun- 
tain area with courage enough to 
speak out against it. This was to 


237 bid p. 2272. 
24Bacon, op. cit., p. 14. 
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be found only in a number of men 
like William G. Brownlow, Horace 
Maynard and Andrew Johnson of 
Tennessee, and Hinton R. Helper 
or Benjamin Sherwood Hedrick of 
North Carolina. Johnson was forced 
to break with the Southern Demo- 
cratic group as it condemned the 
political leadership of men from 
the ranks and looked down upon 
labor as slavery. The following is 
from the argument between John- 
son of Tennessee and Hammond of 
South Carolina. The statements of 
each very clearly show the two po- 
sitions of the South in conflict, 
Johnson speaking for the non- 
slaveholders and Hammond ex- 
pressing the slaveholders’ view. 
Hammond had declared that :*° 


In all social systems there must be a 
class to do the menial duties, to per- 
form the drudgery of life; that is, a 
class requiring but a low order of in- 
telleet, and but little skill. Its requisites 
are vigor, docility, fidelity. Such a 
class you must have or you would not 
have that other class which leads in 
progress, civilization and refinement. 
It constitutes the very mud-sill of so- 
ciety and of political government; and 
you might as well attempt to build a 
house in the air as to build either the 
one or the other except on the mudsill. 
Fortunately for the South, she found 
a race adapted to the purpose to her 
hand. A race inferior to her own but 
eminently qualified in temper, in vig- 
our, in doeility, in capacity to stand 
the climate, to answer all her purposes. 
We have them for our purpose and 
call them slaves. We found them slaves 
by the “commonest consent of man- 
kind” which according to Cicero ‘lex 
natura est.’ The highest proof of what 
is nature’s law. We are old fashioned 
at the South yet, it is a word discarded 
now by ‘ears polite’; I will not charac- 
terize that class at the North with that 
term; but you have it; it-is there— 
it is everywhere—it is eternal. 

The Senator from New York said 
yesterday that the whole world had 
abolished slavery. By the name, but 
not the thing. All of the powers of the 
earth cannot do that. God can only do 
that when he repeals the fiat, ‘the poor 
you always have with you’; for the man 
who lives by his daily labor and 
scarcely lives at that and who has to 
put his labor in the market, and take 
the best he can get for it; in short, 
your whole hireling class of manual 


25Congressional Globe, 35th Congress, 
Vol. XXXVI, Part III, p. 2271, May 
20, 1858. 


laborers and ‘operatives’ as you call 
them, are essentially slaves .. . 


Hammond declared further that 
in the South there were not nearly 
as many beggars as there were on 
the streets of New York; that the 
South had helped to elevate its 
slaves but did not believe in giving 
them political rights, whereas in 
the North they were allowing their 
slaves to vote, and if they were en- 
lightened they would overthrow 
the government of the North. The 
North had made war on the very 
hearthstones of the South. ‘‘How 
would you like for us to send some 
lecturers and agitators North, to 
teach these people this, to aid in 
combining and to lead them?’’ To 
this question several shouted ‘‘Send 
them along.’’ 

This is reference to the Home- 
stead Bill ... Hammond said: 


There is no need for that. Your peo- 
ple are awaking. They are coming here. 
They are thundering at our doors for 
Homesteads, one hundred and sixty 
acres of land for nothing, and Southern 
Senators are supporting them... . 
The great West has been open to your 
surplus population and your hordes of 
semi-barbarian immigrants, who are 
crowding in year by year. They make 
a great movement, and you call it 
progress .... Whither? 

One hundred million dollars of our 
money passes annually through your 
hands. Much of it sticks; all of it 
assists to keep your machinery together 
and in motion. Suppose we were to 
discharge you; suppose we were to 
take our business out of your hands; 
we should consign you to anarchy and 
poverty. 


Johnson, who was from the la- 
boring class, could not fully agree 
with the position of Senator Ham- 
mond on labor. Of the upper South 
and of the non-slaveholding whites, 
he could not accept his apology for 
slavery. He replied: 


I do not think whites should be 


. slaves; and if slavery is to exist in 


this country, I prefer black slavery 
to white slavery. But what I want to 
get at is, to show that my worthy 
friend from South Carolina should 
defend the Homestead policy, and the 
impoliey of making insidious remarks 
that have been made here in reference 
to portions of the population of the 
United States..... 

Will it do to assume that 
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the man who labors with his hands— 
every man who is an operative in a 
manufacturing establishment or a shop 
—is a slave? No sir, that will not do 
.... If this were true, it would be 
unfortunate for a good many of us 
and especially for me....I ama 
laborer with my hands and never con- 
sidered myself a slave, in the acception 
of the term slave in the South.?¢ 


In the 36th Congress the Home- 
stead Bill was still a question for 
discussion. However, by 1859 at 
the opening session of Congress the 
John Brown raid had created 
much excitement and discussion. 
Hinton R. Helper’s book Impend- 
ing Crisis, in the minds of the 
slaveholders, was associated with 
the John Brown raid, and these in- 
cidents claimed the attention of 
Congress. It now became neces- 
sary for Johnson to take his stand 
in Congress on the secession move- 
ment that was growing strong. 
Johnson felt that the battle should 
be fought out in the Union. He 
wanted to build up a strong Senate 
to oppose President Lincoln and 
prevent any action he may advo- 
cate. On December 19, 1860, he 
gave his speech on ‘‘The Constitu- 
tionability and Rightfulness of 
Secession’’ in which he condemned 
South Carolina and the South for 
seceding. On the 22nd he was 
burned in effigy at Memphis in his 
home state.27 Johnson remained in 
Washington in the Congress of the 
Union as a Senator from Tennes- 
see, denying that Tennessee had se- 
ceeded. The phase of his life as 
Military Governor of Tennessee 
and then Vice President and Presi- 
dent of the United States is a very 
familiar story to all students of 
American History. He was chosen 
by Lineoln to run with him in 
1864. On leaving the presidency 
Johnson returned to Tennessee, de- 
spised by his fellow-statesmen. But, 
unlike Helper, Johnson was soon 
touring his native state speaking 
and winning the confidence of his 
people. Defeated for the Senate 
in 1870, Johnson became more de- 


26Congressional Globe, Vol. XXIII, 
Part III, p. 2271 

-27Greeley, Horace, The American Con- 
flict, D. D. Case, Hartford, Conn., Vol. 


I, p. 407. 
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termined to go back to the seat in 
Washington in 1875. And he did 
succeed in being elected to the Sen- 
ate, the only president thus to 
come back. On March 4, 1875, he 
again walked into the Senate that 
had greatly changed from that be- 
fore 1860. He delivered only one 
important speech which showed 
that Johnson, who still believed in 
a Federal Union and rights of the 
common man, was sympathetic to- 
ward the war-torn states and was 
deeply interested in the supremacy 
of the white man.”* On July 31, 
1875, he died after a stroke at the 
home of his daughter in Carter 
County near Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see. 

His Congressional career had 
been spent in an effort to help his 
fellow non-slaveholding whites of 
America. His Homestead Bill for 
which he fought fifteen years in 
Congress was taken over by the Re- 
publican party, by the ‘‘Land for 
all movement’’ of Horace Greeley 
and by others. It was written into 
the campaign platform of the Re- 
publicans as follows: 

.... 13. That we protest against any 
sale or alienation to others of the Pub- 
lie Lands held by actual settlers and 
against any view of the Homestead 
policy which regards the settlers as 
paupers or suppliants for public 
bounty; and we demand the passage 
by Congress of the complete and 


satisfactory measure which has already 
passed the House.?® 


Andrew Johnson like Hinton 
Helper had achieved success in 
Congress in working for the bene- 
fit of the non-slaveholders in order 
to break the power of the slavoc- 
racy. His interest in the abolition 
of slavery was not particularly hu- 
manitarian but was for the eco- 
nomic interests of the non-slave- 
holders. The position of Helper and 
Johnson, when understood today, 
gives somewhat the seiting for 
‘‘the liberal Southerner’’ of the 
present day, who views the section- 
al problems from the economic 


point of view. 


28Saturday Evening Post, March 30, 
1929 


29Greeley, op. cit., p. 320-321. 


A Tribute to Jane 
Dabney Shackelford 
and Her Book, “My 


Happy Days” 


Dr. Amanda V. Gray-Hilyer in 
selecting her Christmas presents 
decided that My Happy Days 
would make a nice gift for one of 
her friends, a teacher in the West. 
The following comment indicates 
that this was a fortunate selection. 
The teacher wrote: 


Dr. Hilyer, I have a large boy in my 
6B class who reads about on a second 
grade level but who I fear would be 
embarrassed to read from a first or 
second grade book and maybe would 
stay out of school to avoid so doing. 
So to save the day I amusing My 
Happy Days as his basic reader. He 
enjoys it very much and, without real- 
izing it. is improving slowly by read- 
ing material on his grade level. In ad- 
dition to that I have him writing a 
textbook for himself based on his ex- 
periences at work, at home, ete., pat- 
terned after My Happy Days, com- 
plete with pictures (some cut from 
magazines and some that he _ has 
drawn). I'll keep you posted as to his 
progress as time goes by _ because, 
thanks to you, My Happy Days is fit- 


JANE D. SHACKELFORD, DIS- 
TINGUISHED AUTHOR 


ting right into my plans and I believe 
we'll do a “bang-up” job of teaching 
this fellow to read. 


It is appropriate to add here that 
My Happy Days is one of the most 
widely approved juvenile books 
ever published. It may not have 
such a large sale as many others 
with high-powered advertising be- 
hind them, but on its own merits 
the book has won its way to front 
rank among those who think seri- 
ously of the needs of children and 
have shown some judgment as. to 
how such books should be written. 
The book has appealed especially 
to those fighting intolerance and 
discrimination on account of race, 
religion and national origin. 


This attractive work has helped 
tremendously to show the develop- 
ment of the Negro in America, not 
in the argumentative way, but in 
portraying the Negro family life of 
the average ambitious Negro seek- 
ing to establish a home, to raise his 
family in the light of the best 
standards of the time and to make 
of himself and his offspring desira- 
ble citizens. All honor to Jane 
Dabney Shackelford and her co- 
workers. They have achieved fame 
in putting the entire country un- 
der obligation to them. 


Progress in Art 


(Continued from page 152) 
interpretive guides and _ historical 
hand-books for the appreciation of 
Negro Art. Alain Locke’s The Ne- 
gro in Art and James Porter’s 
Modern Negro Art are valuable vol- 
umes in this field. 

As Walter Pach has said: ‘‘The 
Negro does not stand apart in the 
civilization of America, but has an 
inherent share in it. His art, as 
well as his other emotional and in- 
tellectual expressions, is rooted 
deep within the soil and tradition 
of America. Whatever his cultural 
past in Africa may have been, he 
is first and always an American.’’ 
He has known poverty, toil, pre- 
judice, the sting of indifference, 
and even hatred; he has felt am- 
bition, inspiration and realization. 
ALL of these have found expres- 
sion in his art.’’ 
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Politics Corrupted by 
Selfishness 


(Continued from page 168) 


distance from 1789 when each state 
considered itself sovereign and in- 
dependent. By 1865 Abraham Lin- 
coln had convined us that this na- 
tion could not exist half slave and 
half free and that the Union with 
freedom for all men was forever. 
The reactionaries from the land of 
bondage have tried and are still 
trying to nullify emancipation 
through segregation and the elim- 
ination of the Negroes from social, 
economie and political participa- 
tion in the life of the nation. In 
these efforts they have not been 
ultimately suecessful. The walls 
which they have erected are gradu- 
ally breaking down, and these 
medieval agents of reaction are 
slowly retreating before the ad- 
vanee of liberty and freedom. 
The year 1945, when death re- 
moved Franklin D. Roosevelt from 
the advance guard of social reform, 
is a long distance from 1865 when 


the Negroes were freed from physi- 
cal bondage. It has been necessary 
to extend that freedom sufficiently 
to include equal opportunity and 
free participation of all men in the 


government without respect to 
creed, race or national origin. The 
reactionaries thought that they had 
settled forever the matter of the 
Negro in politics when they bought 
off. the Hayes administration in 
1877, but the Negro has returned 
to politics as the balance of power 
in national elections and must be 
reckoned with. The industrialists 


3 


MAKING HATS IN JAMAICA 


exploiting Negroes at starvation 
wages thought that they would 
have on their side forever a weapon 
with which to defeat labor in its 
fight with capital, but unionization 
has invaded the industrial areas 
even in the Southland and has 
transformed the majority of Negro 
industrial laborers into the most 
ardent workers for the freedom of 
those who toil. The reactionaries 
who still believe that they will crush 
the effort for equal justice for all 
are trying to corrupt every channel 
through which they may effect the 
necessary changes and control; but 
this nation will never go back to 
the selfishness of the years follow- 
ing the Civil War and the First 
World War. History repeats itself 


PORT ANTONIO, JAMAICA 


in that truth ‘‘has sounded forth a 
trumpet that will never call re- 
treat.’’ 


Jamaica in Ferment 


(Continued from page 148) 


ing down a few of the leaders of the 
working classes and scare the sur- 
vivors into compliance with things 
as they are. This method, however, 
has failed in most parts of the 
United States and it is losing 
ground in the British Empire. 
Might no longer makes right. 
Nothing is settled until it is set- 
tled right. As President Benjamin 
Mays said the other day, there is no 
such thing as ‘‘the time is not ripe 
for doing the right thing.”’ 
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POLITICS CORRUPTED BY SELFISHNESS 


E GENERALLY speak academically 
of politics as the science or art of gov- 


ernment, but in observing the practical 
operation of politics we reach the conclusion that 
it is everything else but what it is said to be. Self- 
ishness has made such inroads on the conduct of 
government that the common charge of corruption 
too often deafens our ears with the outcry of ques- 
tionable men and measures. Inevitably we think 


of tricksters and criminals when we hear the word 


politics, and we quickly despair of keeping the 
government of our nation on a high level of de- 
cency and honesty. This situation is often made 
so alarming as to suggest sweeping changes through 
peaceful revolution. Even radical revolution’ is 
sometimes advocated, but free elections make this 
unnecessary. 

This does not look very much like the ideal sit- 
uation visioned by the fathers of the Republic who 
in framing the Constitution of the United States 
in 1787 and after ratifying it by 1789 launched a 
new government “to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” 

These principles have not been observed by even 
a small minority of those participating in govern- 
ment. George Washington and John Adams 
worked for the peace and prosperity of the nation, 
at least for the landed gentry and trading clagses; 
Thomas Jeffersoi ned the cause of people 
at large, Andrew clamored for the libera- 
tion of the pioneering outiersmen from the dom- 
ination of the privileged classes of the East; 
Abraham Lincoln added the Negro as entitled to 
protection of the weak against the strong. There, 
however, the program of the advancement of the 
common people stopped until we come to William 
Jennings Bryan, who stirred the country with the 
demand for protection of the poor against the rich, 
anti-imperialism, primary elections, initiative and 
referendum and the recall of judges. Theodore 
Roosevelt, who did not believe that the door of 


opportunity should be shut in a man’s face because 
of his color, also quickened the public conscience by 
proclaiming that, if the combinations and trusts didi 
not reform, the government would have to control 
or take possession of them. Woodrow Wilson ad-im 
vanced social welfare with important legislation 
reducing the burden of the laboring classes andi 
safeguarding our finances through the Federal Re-im 
serve System, although he could not bring the 
representatives of the nation to realize the neces- 
sity for maintaining world peace through thei 
League of Nations. The dawn of a still brighter 
day came with Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who, 
elected four times as President of the United 
States, remained in office long enough to enacti™ 
measures for reforms which he saw successfully 
carried out—saving the youth from the wreckagell™ 
of the depression, increasing employment, socialil™ 
security, housing, health facilities and the defence 
of the nation against Fascism. 

However, inasmuch as these reforms have nat-im 
urally restricted the selfish privileged classes, they™ 
have always contrived to array against such ad-™ 
vancement reactionary politicians who have noti™ 
only retarded progress but have undone many of 
these things accomplished for the good of the com- 
mon man. In the office of chief executive of the 
nation have served presidents of this type, andi 
most of the time the Congress of the United States i 
has been dominated by such men. These so-called 
statesmen have not only been so selfish as to put i 
their party above the interests of the country but 
sometimes to put certain corrupting individuals 
above the party itself. Under such circumstances 
Lincoln’s ideal “government of the people; by the 
people and for the people” has no chance to func-# 
tion. 

The members of the present Congress have ll 
learned little from history. It is true that reaction-Im 
aries of their class have been successful in undoing i 
reforms and in blocking the wheels of progress, but ™ 
history shows that in spite of these. obstacles truth #™ 
has been marching on. The year 1865 was a long 


(Continued on page 167) 
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